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•  TrendM  and  Issues 


When  the  87th  Congress  convenes  next 
month,  bills  affecting  education  will  be  high  on  the 
legislative  calendar.  Their  chances  of  passage  are  rated 
better  than  during  the  past  eight  years.  Among  the 
reasons  for  the  improved  climate  on  Capitol  Hill  is 
the  outspoken  support  of  most  major  educational  leg¬ 
islation  by  President-elect  Kennedy. 

Two  developments  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
—  long  the  graveyard  of  federal  action  on  schools  — 
also  give  hope  to  advocates  of  more  federal  aid  for 
,  education: 

•  Rep.  Adam  C.  Powell  (D-N.Y.)  is  assured  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
succeeding  long-time  Chairman  Graham  A.  Barden 
(D-N.C. )  who  is  retiring.  Powell  is  regarded  as  a 
strong  liberal  while  Barden  prided  himself  on  his  con¬ 
servative  position; 

•  There  is  a  move  to  purge  *Rep.  William  E.  Col- 
mer  (D-Miss. )  from  the  House  Rules  Committee  to 
break  a  potentially  troublesome  bottleneck.  Demo¬ 
cratic  leaders  are  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  six- 
man  conservative  coalition  which  has  blocked  much 
liberal  legislation.  Rep.  Colmer’s  open  opposition  to 
the  party’s  national  ticket  in  the  election  is  considered 
by  many  sufficient  ground  to  deprive  him  of  preroga¬ 
tives  as  a  Democratic  member  of  the  House. 

Educational  legislation  that  is  certain  to 

be  considered  by  Congress  includes: 

FEDERAL  AID.  The  Democratic  platform  and  Mr. 
Kennedy  both  favored  “permissive”  grants  which 
'  would  let  the  states  determine  how  the  money  is  to  be 
spent.  It  will  take  a  strong  coalition  of  liberal  Republi¬ 
cans  and  Democrats  to  get  this  through  Congress.  In 
any  event,  some  form  of  federal  aid  legislation  appears 
certain.  Rep.  Powell  said  he  will  not  insist  on  his 
anti-segregation  amendment  since  the  President  can 
accomplish  the  same  result  by  executive  order  denying 
funds  to  school  systems  that  have  not  complied  with 
the  Supreme  Court  order. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT.  The 
four-year  1958  law  will  be  up  for  amendment  and  ex¬ 
tension  in  the  fiscal  year  1962. 

NATIONAL  POLICY.  Some  form  of  permanent  ad¬ 
visory  body  on  educational  matters,  perhaps  similar 
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to  the  President’s  Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  re¬ 
ceived  Mr,  Kennedy’s  endorsement  during  the  pres¬ 
idential  campaign. 

HIGHER  EDUCA’TION.  Mr.  Kennedy  said,  “We 
need  programs  of  student  aid,  loans,  fellowships,  and 
scholarships  that  are  not  limited  to  the  fields  of  science 
and  defense.  We  must  start  building  now  the  class¬ 
rooms  and  dormitories  our  colleges  need.  We  need  re¬ 
search  grants  for  teachers  and  others  outside  the 
health  and  science  fields.” 

COLD  WAR  G.  I.  BILL.  This  legislation  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  last  year  but  died  in  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Veterans  Affairs.  It  is  certain  to  be  re-intro¬ 
duced.  The  legislation  provides  that  any  person  who 
spends  at  least  180  days  in  service  is  entitled  to  lit 
days  of  education  for  each  day  of  service. 

MIGRANT  EDUCATION.  Action  is  expected  fairly 
early  on  legislation  to  establish  a  special  program  to 
aid  school  districts  in  receiving  extra  funds  for  the 
additional  needs  of  educating  children  of  migrant 
agricultural  workers. 

SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT  AMENDMENTS.  Introduced 
but  not  acted  upon  in  the  short  session  of  the  86th 
Congress  was  legislation  which  would  change  the  dis¬ 
tribution  formula  and  correct  other  “imbalances”  in 
the  permanent  National  School  Lunch  Program.  It 
will  be  re-introduced. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS.  Mr.  Kennedy  has  pledged  support  in 
Congress  to  a  package  bill  embodying  the  compre¬ 
hensive  civil  rights  plan  of  the  Democratic  National 
Convention.  The  most  controversial  feature  of  such 
a  bill  would  be  federal  assistance  to  Southern  school 
districts  willing  to  desegregate  their  classrooms  and 
a  requirement  that  integration  be  completed  in  the 
country  by  1963.  ^ 
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•  Schoolg  and  the  PuhUe 


Cordial  relations  with  parents  are  the  rule  at 
View  Ridge  School  in  Bremerton,  Washington.  Last 
year,  beginning  with  first-grade  parents  in  September, 
a  half-hour  pre-PTA  meeting  discussion  with  the  teach¬ 
er  or  teachers  on  that  grade  level  took  place.  Parents 
asked  questions,  teachers  answered  them.  The  teachers 
also  explained  the  study  plan  for  the  year,  and  the 
goals  and  accomplishments  expected  to  be  achieved 
during  that  period. 

In  October,  it  was  the  second-grade  parents’  turn; 
in  November  the  third-grade  parents’  tuni  and  so  on. 
At  the  end  of  the  half  hour,  parents  and  teachers  ad¬ 
journed  to  join  the  regular  PTA  meeting  that  followed. 
—  From  the  November-December  Washington  Parent- 
Teacher. 


•  Curriculum 


The  advanced  plaeomcnt  proji^ram  is  grow¬ 
ing  more  popular  each  year,  states  the  College  En¬ 
trance  Examination  Board.  Last  year,  10,531  students 
from  890  schools  took  the  tests  given  by  the  Board  to 
qualify  for  college  credit  for  college-level  work  com¬ 
pleted  while  still  in  secondary  school.  The  number  of 
participating  colleges  has  risen  from  94  in  1953-54 
to  567  last  year. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board,  the  following 
points  about  advanced  placement  were  made: 

( 1 )  A  successful  program  involves  a  school’s  com¬ 
mitment  to  early  grouping  of  students  by  ability  and 
the  acceleration  of  study  for  the  more  able,  so  that  an 
advanced  course  in  the  senior  year  follows  as  a  logical 
development. 

( 2 )  Not  only  have  secondary-school  teachers  proved 
capable  of  developing  and  presenting  college-level 
courses,  but  the  program  is  going  to  compel  college 
people  to  do  better. 

(3)  Course  descriptions  prepared  by  the  program 
do  not  strait-jacket  the  secondary-school  curriculum. 


•  Students  Point  of  View 


Young  people  resentful  of  ^‘‘teenage  gang^' 

labels  are  up  in  arms  and  have  their  own  plans  to 
remedy  the  situation,  reports  a  survey  by  Eugene  Gil¬ 
bert,  president  of  the  Gilbert  Youth  Research  Gom- 
pany. 


Where  gangs  do  exist,  teenagers  say  stricter  dis-^ 
cipline  and  punishment  are  the  solution.  Of  nearly® 
1,000  youngsters  interviewed  across  the  nation  by  the 
survey  associates,  seven-eights  agreed  that  their 
schools  whether  in  big  cities  or  small  towns,  had  no 
gang  problem. 

Twelve  per  cent  of  the  young  people  did  report 
gangs  in  their  schools.  They  blamed  these  teenage 
toughs  for  hot  rodding,  gang  warfare  and  disobedience 
in  class  and  giving  the  school  a  bad  name.  They  were 
outspoken  in  criticizing  gangs;  some  favored  clubs, 
others  say  they  are  harmful,  promoting  snobbery  and 
cutting  down  individual  independence. 


•  t^Mlosofihy  and  Goals 


Spare  the  switch  and  spoil  the  child  — 

we  have  no  one  to  blame  but  ourselves,  states  Harry 
Ashmore,  editor  of  the  Enctjclojiaedia  Britannica. 
Writing  in  the  October  29  Saturday  Evening  Post 
about  the  responsibilities  of  the  press,  the  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  editor  says,  “I  don’t  believe  .  .  .  that 
television  is  leading  our  children  astray  or  inciting 
them  to  violence;  horse  and  detective  opera  and  situa¬ 
tion  comedy,  which  now  seem  to  be  the  standard  fare 
of  the  younger  set,  are  not  bad  —  they  simply  aren’t 
good.  In  any  event,  as  they  say  on  Madison  Avenue, 
every  set  has  a  little  switch,  and  if  we  spare  it  and 
spoil  the  child  we  have  no  right  to  abdicate  parental 
authority  and  transfer  responsibility  to  the  fellow  who  | 
sits  behind  the  big  switch  at  the  station.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Qualities  of  Experience  and  Educational  Philosophy,  edited  by 
]ohn  P.  Wynne.  Bookman  .\ssociates,  31  Union  Sq.,  N.  Y.  3. 
laOpji.  $3.50.  (Papers  presented  at  a  Symposium  on  Qualities 
of  Experience  for  Pro.speetive  Teachers  (I9.5H),  a  report  on  a 
panel  duscussion  of  qualities  of  experience  (I95H)  and  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  question  of  philosophical  perspective  raised  in 
both  meetings.) 


•  The  Learner 


When  shonld  enrsvive  writing  be  started? 

In  making  this  decision,  two  readiness  tests  must  be 
considered:  Readiness  as  demonstrated  by  ability  and 
readiness  as  indicated  by  interest,  reports  E.  A.  En- 
strom  in  the  October  Elementary  School  Journal. 
Enstrom,  who  is  a  Peterson  Research  Consultant  in 
Greensburg,  Pa.,  covers  about  2500  second-grade 
classrooms  in  a  four-state  area.  He  quotes  hundreds 
of  teachers  who  have  asked  to  begin  cursive  writing 
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^  before  midyear  in  second  grade.  He  says  they  insist 
m  that  children  have  the  necessary  skill  and  interest.  His 
^  conclusion:  “Surely  such  rooms  are  ready  to  begin 
regardless  of  silly  surveys  to  the  contrary.” 

He  suggests,  consequently,  the  following  program: 
“When  the  class  is  ready,  usually  before  midyear  in 
second  grade,  a  new  tool  called  ‘cursive  writing’  should 
be  slowly  added  while  manuscript  writing  serves  as 
the  chief  mode  for  written  thought. 

“The  retention  of  manuscript  as  the  chief  tool  in 
writing  during  the  introduction  of  cursive  helps  avoid 
interruptions  in  reading  programs  or  free  expression. 
As  soon  as  cursive  is  learned  and  widely  used,  enough 
attention  should  be  given  to  manuscript  writing  in 
the  remaining  elementary  grades  to  maintain  the  skill. 
Both  manuscript  and  cursive  are  needed  and  both 
deserve  to  be  learned  efficiently.” 


•  Audio  Visuat  \ _ 

Turning  a  camera  on  a  teacher  who  then  does 
just  what  he  would  do  in  his  own  classroom  is  not 
making  the  proper  use  of  instructional  television,  a 
University  of  Michigan  expert  in  the  field  told  the 
superintendents’  division  of  the  Catholic  Education 
Association  meeting  recently  at  Peoria,  Ill. 

Prof.  Edward  Stasheff  said,  “Instructional  television 
has  become  so  attractive,  so  seemingly  easy,  that  .some 
schools  are  rushing  into  it  with  insufficient  under¬ 
standing  of  its  functions  or  preparations  for  its  u.se.” 
He  added  that  the  fwor  results  will  be  blamed,  unjust¬ 
ly,  on  TV  and  not  on  its  ill-prepared  practitioners. 

“Instructional  TV'  is  certainly  not  the  only  answer 
to  the  problems  of  the  school  population  increase, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  most  promising,”  Stasheff  declared. 


•  Art  Education 


4  child  cannot  create  out  of  a  vacuum, 

writes  Maria  Von  Fange,  in  the  November  School  and 
Community.  The  Farmington  (Mo.)  teacher  states 
that  the  child  must  have  something  to  say  and  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  say  it. 

She  writes,  “He  will  not  get  much  more  than  scrib¬ 
bles  from  his  crayons  unless  he  spends  time  experi¬ 
encing  what  he  is  going  to  draw.  If  art  is  the  language 
of  feeling,  a  child  has  little  feeling  for  something  he 
has  not  experienced.  Firsthand  experiences  are  best, 
but  this  is  not  always  possible  in  the  classroom. 

“Children  can  be  fired  through  experiences  pro¬ 
vided  by  records,  story-telling,  books  and  prints.  A 
teacher  who  can  present  these  materials  vividly  can 
help  children  take  an  active  part  in  secondhand  ex¬ 
periences. 

“The  important  thing  is  to  give  a  child  the  freedom 
to  grow  by  supporting  him  with  interest,  confidence 
and  acceptance.  He  must  be  directed  only  when  he 
needs  and  can  use  help.  Otherwise  the  help  becomes 
an  effort  to  impose  adult  habits  and  ideas  on  him.” 


•  School  Plant 


School  buildings  should  have  the  capacity 

to  accommodate  any  changes  in  curriculum  that  will 
result  from  economic,  social  and  technical  develop¬ 
ments;  and  any  changes  in  school  practice  that  will 
result  from  developments  in  teaching  methods  and 
material,  states  James  L.  Taylor  of  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education.  Writing  in  the  October  School  Life,  he 
lists  some  of  the  features  communities  are  providing 
in  their  schools  to  permit  flexibility: 

Suitable  and  accessible  sites; 

One-story,  open-end,  fluid  buildings  with  inside- 
outside  coordination; 

Areas  suitable  for  small,  medium  and  large  groups; 

Child-sized,  movable  furniture  and  equipment; 

Multiple  use  of  rooms  and  other  areas,  inside  or 
outside; 

Logical  arrangement  and  grouping  of  related  areas; 

Functional  storage; 

Direct  passageways  for  circulation; 

Adequate  provision  for  light,  heat,  ventilation  and 
sound  control. 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 

\  national  campaign  against  smoking  has 

been  launched  by  the  American  Cancer  Society. 

By  working  through  the  schools  and  through  youth 
groups  such  as  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Society  hopes  to 
persuade  a  large  proportion  of  the  nation’s  young 
people  that  smoking  may  lead  to  lung  cancer. 

The  program  involves  a  sizable  portion  of  the  Can¬ 
cer  Society’s  $113,000  budget  for  educational  activities, 
plus  outlays  by  loc-al  cancer  committees.  It  is  clearly 
designed  to  offset  efforts  of  cigarette  makers  to  sell 
their  products  to  youngsters. 


•  Education  Abroad 


4  new  bilingual  school  in  West  Berlin, 

the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  Germany,  was  formally 
opened  on  October  11.  All  instruction  in  the  “German- 
American  School”  will  be  completely  bilingual  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  German. 

Here’s  how  it  will  work:  As  the  children  who  are 
now  starting  there  move  up  from  class  to  class,  the 
school  will  develop  into  an  elementary  school  with 
six  classes.  Its  graduates  will  be  in  a  position  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  .schooling  on  the  secondary  level  at  either 
a  German-  or  an  English-language  school. 

Present  classes  are  attended  by  30  German  and  30 
American  children,  with  half  of  these  reaching  school 
age  next  spring.  These  are  in  a  “preparatory”  class. 

For  the  time  being,  all  instructors  are  German,  with 
experience  in  teaching  in  the  English  language,  since 
they  have  been  on  the  exchange  program  for  teachers 
and  have  taught  in  the  U.  S. 
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•  Panorama 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  STATE  LEGISLATURES 

With  so  much  emphasis  in  recent  years  on  the  issue 
of  federal  aid  to  education,  it’s  easy  to  overlook  the 
increasingly  better  job  the  states  are  doing  to  help 
out  local  communities.  This  state  aid  does  not  only 
come  in  the  way  of  more  money,  but  also  attempts  to 
bolster  the  status  of  teachers  and  improve  the  instruc¬ 
tion  received  by  the  pupils.  The  following  are  some 
highlights  from  a  recent  NEA  research  report  covering 
educational  legislation  passed  by  27  states  in  1960. 

School  Finance 

COLORADO  —  $32,010,000  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1960-61,  an  increase  of  about  $8  million. 
KENTUCKY  —  Over-all  increased  appropriation  for 
the  1960-62  biennium  was  $75,368,(K)0. 

RHODE  ISLAND  —  Increased  state  assistance  to  lo¬ 
cal  communities  by  providing  that  state  will  share  cost 
of  oix'rating  schools  in  a  guaranteed  amount  of  not  less 
than  25%  and  beyond  that  in  amounts  ranging  to  more 
than  5(y%  based  on  equalization  formula.  Guaranteed 
a  minimum  of  $300  annually  per  pupil  from  state  and 
local  funds;  in  addition,  new  “open  end”  feature  guar¬ 
antees  to  any  community,  wishing  to  provide  quality 
education  beyond  minimum  level,  state  assistance  on 
the  same  percentage  basis  as  is  provided  to  the  com¬ 
munity  under  the  minimum  program. 

Salaries 

DELAWARE  —  For  teachers  with  BA  degrees,  state 
minimum-salary  schedule  increased  to  $3750-$5650 
for  1960-61,  with  schedule  of  $4200-$6200  to  be 
reached  in  four  years. 

GEORGIA  —  $6.5  million  applied  to  adopted  .salary 
schedule,  providing  average  increase  of  $200  per 
teacher. 

Tenure  and  Contracts 

LOUISIANA  —  Any  principal,  supervisor  or  teacher 
employed  by  a  parish  or  municipal  school  board  pro¬ 
hibited  from  serving  simultaneously  as  a  school-board 
member. 

Leaves  of  Absence 

NEVADA  —  Extension  of  cumulative  sick  leave  from 
40  days  to  45  days. 

Miscellaneous  Legislation  Affecting  Pupils 
.MARYLAND  —  Holding  at  least  10  fire  drills  in  every 
school  in  the  state  each  year  made  mandatory. 
MICHIGAN  —  A  curfew  between  10  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m. 
imposed  for  children  under  12,  and  between  midnight 
and  6  a.  m.  for  those  over  12  and  under  16  years  of  age. 

School  Buildings  and  Sites 
NEW  YORK  —  State  authorities  rerjuired  to  provide 
standard  plans  and  specifications  for  school  buildings 
which  school  districts  may  adopt  at  their  option. 

—  High  Spots  in  State  School  Legislation,  Jan.  1- 
Aug.  1,  1960.  Research  Report  1960-R12,  Research 
Division,  NEA,  1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington 
6,  D.  C.  46pp.  50^ 


iVcic  Classroom  Material 


Books  for  Christmas  and  Classroom 

;  1.  Recommended  and  Choice  ...  is  the  new 

i  “Looking  Glass  Library,”  comprising  a  collection 
I  of  childhood  favorites,  23  titles  currently.  Includes: 
■  Lang’s  Fairy  Books,  Pcterkin  Papers,  Lear,  Wizard 
t  of  Oz,  Tarka  the  Otter,  Wild  Animals  I  Have 
Known,  Doyle’s  Lost  World,  War  of  Worlds  and 
many  others.  Titles  chosen  by  W.  H.  Auden, 
:  Phyllis  Mc'Ginley,  Edmund  Wilson.  Reminiscent  of 

English  children’s  books,  these  are  beautiful  read¬ 
ing  copies,  many  with  original  illustrations.  Write 
for  list  of  titles  from:  Looking  Class  Library,  127 
East  69th  St.,  N.  Y.  21.  $1.95  ea.  Slightly  higher 
in  sturdy  school  bindings. 

'  2.  Pegasus  In  The  20th  Century  ...  is  the 

i  theme  of  this  charming  book  for  very  young  read¬ 

ers.  Pegasus,  by  John  Bowen  and  Kenneth  Rowell. 
Pegasus  finding  the  skies  too  crowded  becomes  a 
i  plow  horse.  Beautiful  line  drawings.  From:  A.  S. 
i  Barnes,  11  36th  St.,  N.  Y.  16.  Unpaged.  $2.95. 
i 

•  3.  Looking  For  Christmas  Programs?  .  .  . 

[  Christmas  Plays  and  Programs,  by  Aileen  Fisher, 

!  offers  24  one-act  plays  and  playlets,  plays  about 

i  Christmas  “just-for-fun,”  group  and  choral  read- 

j  ings,  poems  and  games.  All  items  royalty-free, 

i  From:  Plays,  Inc.,  8  Arlington  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 

I  344pp.  $5.00. 

j  4.  Funny  and  Preposterous  ...  is  the  best 

I  thing  about  The  Trouble  with  Jenny’s  Ear,  by 

Oliver  Butterworth.  For  the  8-12  age  level,  it  is 
an  enthralling  story  of  what  happened  when  the 
electronic  age  arrived  at  Pearson’s  Corner  and 
Jenny’s  ear  became,  in  effect,  transistorized.  By 
the  author  of  The  Enormous  Egg.  From:  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  34  Beacon  St.,  Boston  6,  Mass. 
275pp.  $5.00. 

5.  Science  Experiments  For  High  School  .  .  . 
include  cloud  chambers,  thinking  machines,  rock¬ 
ets.  The  Scientific  American  Book  of  Projects  for 
The  Amateur  Scientist,  edited  by  C.  L.  Strong, 
contains  experiments  and  constructions  in  every 
major  field  of  science  from  Astronomy  to  Nuclear 

I  Physics.  Each  area  illustrated.  Excellent  for  gifted 
i  science  students,  invaluable  reference.  From:  Simon 
and  Schuster,  ft3()  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y,  20.  584pp. 
;  $5.95. 

6.  What  Does  An  Angel  Look  Like?  .  .  .  Linda 

I  guessed  exactly  what  angels  looked  like,  and  then 
!  Hark,  the  angel,  appeared  to  her.  Hark,  the  Herald 

j  Angel,  by  Alberta  Anner,  is  beautifully  told  and 

illustrated.  For  the  4-8  age  group.  From:  Arlington 
Books,  30  Arlington  St.,  Cambridge  40,  Mass. 
]  Unpaged.  $2.75. 

-  7.  A  Mystery,  Set  In  Ancient  Egypt  ...  is 

told  in  The  Sycamore  Warrior,  by  John  M.  Schae- 
.  ler.  Why  was  King  Khufu’s  battered  toy  found  in 
the  tomb  of  an  unknown  nobleman,  living  1200 
years  later?  The  author,  in  solving  this  mystery, 
includes  a  great  deal  about  the  life  of  ancient 
Egypt  in  this  fictional  account.  For  ages  10-14. 
i  From:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  300  Park  Ave.,  South, 

i  N.  Y.  10.  180pp.  Bibliography.  $3.50. 
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